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the older and that Mss. B is in some way dependent upon it, he also insists 
that the character of Mss. B is such as to point to some additional source 
besides Mss. A. It may be suggested, further, that if there were no such 
additional source, the divergences of Mss. B from Mss. A necessarily 
represent some interpretation ; and while the translator has faithfully 
endeavored to keep translation distinct from interpretation, the interpola- 
tion of ' pertinent variants ' would in this case be merely interpretation at 
second hand. Nor is it possible to escape the responsibility of deciding 
which variants are pertinent and which are not. Thus in Part II, chapter 
17 (p. 109), the translator (following A) has incorporated the clause, " that 
is, when we see in another the inclination to something that is evil," which 
clause does not occur in B, and which, according to Sigwart, raises a doubt 
both as to doctrine and as to authenticity, while the rendering in B ap- 
parently does not. Another difference of opinion between the translator 
and Sigwart as to which is the pertinent variation, occurs in Part II, chapter 
16 (p. 105), in the paragraph beginning, "I do not say this in regard to 
will in general," etc. It would surely have been worth while to indicate 
variations of this kind. 

This matter aside, the translation is helpful if taken in conjunction with 
the text. Certain inaccuracies, however, dispose us to caution. To illus- 
trate, we find, on p. 36, that '* do not agree with us " is given instead of " do 
not differ from us, " as is required both by the context and by the original 
{met ons niet verschilleri). Perhaps ' disagree ' is the word that was in- 
tended. Again, in the long note on pp. 103-4, the words, " But it might 
be said," which are placed at the beginning of a sentence, seems to be an 
inaccurate rendering for, " But it must be said " (maar men moet zeggeri). 
The context also shows that the phrase is intended to introduce a direct 
inference from the preceding passage, and should, therefore, form part of 
the same sentence. It may be added that in the first sentence of the 
second paragraph of this note the pronoun ' it ' is twice employed instead 
of 'them,'- in a way that is somewhat confusing. Considerably more 
serious is the confusion of the important words, ' essence ' and * existence ' 
(cf. p. 17, note, and p. 143). As regards the general character of the 
translation, the "style has been retained with all its ambiguities and 
even crudities where they occur, so that the reader will have as faithful a 
reproduction of Spinoza's Short Treatise as is possible with the material at 
hand, and is therefore at liberty to form his own opinion with regard to its 
merits and intent. ' ' 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

Studies in Mystical Religion. By Rufus M. Jones. London, Macmillan 

and Company, 1909. — pp. xxxviii, 518. 

This volume is part of a larger plan. It is intended, Dr. Jones tells us 
(p. xxxviii), to be an introduction to a series of historical volumes, by him- 
self and others, * ' devoted to the development and spiritual environment 
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of a particular branch of modern Christianity — The Society of Friends — a 
religious body which has made a serious attempt to unite inward, mystical 
religion with active, social endeavours, and to maintain a religious fellow- 
ship without a rigid ecclesiastical system, and with large scope for personal 
initiative, immediate revelation and individual responsibility." As intro- 
ductory to such a series, this volume traces the history of inward religion 
(almost entirely within Christianity) from the days of the primitive church 
to the seventeenth century, — the time of George Fox, with whom a further 
volume is to deal. Jacob Boehme is left aside, as Dr. Jones proposes later 
to issue a volume treating of him. 

In the Introduction, which studies the "nature and value of first-hand 
experience in religion," the distinction is drawn (pp. xiii, xiv) between two 
great tendencies manifest in the whole course of religious history. There 
is, first, the tendency "to regard religion as something permanent and un- 
changing"; permanent and unchanging in the deeper sense, because it 
' ' reveals permanent and time-transcending Realities ' ' ; permanent and 
unchanging in order and outer form, as, through habit and custom and 
system, a "storage of the gains of the race." This tendency has in it at 
once a great value and a great danger. As a conserving spirit, it "binds 
the ages together and makes possible one humanity." But it may go to 
the extreme of closing up " ' the east window of divine surprise,' " and 
then religion, settling down into a mechanism of custom and system, 
"though it may still have a disciplinary function in society, is no longer 
religion in the primary sense. " But, secondly, there is ' ' the equally funda- 
mental tendency to revivify and reshape religion through fresh and spon- 
taneous experiences." This is the living inner power of religion ; without 
it, the organized system of institution and dogma is scarcely religion at all. 
And when the outer has prevailed over the inner, the institution over the 
ever-new personal experience of eternal realities, this creative tendency in 
religion becomes in the nature of the case revolutionary. It is with this 
second tendency, with religion as vitally and immediately spiritual, con- 
trolling life and society by the power of spontaneous and creative inner 
experience, that the author is concerned. To it he gives the name mysti- 
cism, and defines that word (p. xv ; cf. p. 5, note 1) as expressing the 
" type of religion which puts the emphasis on immediate awareness of rela- 
tion with God, on direct and intimate consciousness of the Divine Presence. 
It is religion in its most acute, intense, and living stage. ' ' 

In the body of the book, mysticism, as thus defined, is taken up in a 
series of historical studies. First the author deals with the mystical element 
in primitive Christianity ; with the ministry and organization of the early 
church ; with Montanism, a reaction in the name of first-hand experience 
against the Catholic transformation of Christianity ; with the mysticism of 
the Church Fathers, — Augustine taking greatest place. Here, too, is the 
one chapter which goes outside the history of Christianity, — that on "The 
Roots of Mysticism in Classical Literature ' ' (the statement, in the note to 
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page 66, that Plotinus is Plato's greatest interpreter, is scarcely a right 
reading of Platonism). Then, by way of the Areopagite, we pass to me- 
diaeval mysticism. Of the chapters dealing with this period, that on the 
Friends of God, and that on the Brethren of the Common Life, are specially 
admirable: The purely historical student will be particularly interested in 
Dr. Jones's view of the crux as to the Gottesfreund vom Oberlande and the 
treatises associated with him and with Rulman Merswin : Denifle's theory 
is rejected ; Jundt's is not easily substantiated ; Rieder's, with an impor- 
tant modification, is accepted. Rather strangely, Bernard, the psycholog- 
ical mystics of St. Victor, and that later man who gathers so many me- 
diaeval tendencies into himself, — Nicolaus Cusanus, — are passed over. 
Next, after a chapter on Wyclif and the Lollards, we come to the Reforma- 
tion. Sects (like the Anabaptists) touched with mysticism are studied ; 
then the group of individual mystics of whom the greatest is George Fox. 
He, however, is to be dealt with in another volume, and this volume closes 
with a study of John Saltmarsh, William Dell, Gerrard Winstanley. 

The one criticism which I could wish to urge does not seriously affect 
either the structure or the workmanship of the book. Dr. Jones' s interest 
is in that inwardly spiritual religion which is always new, always creative, 
sometimes revolutionary, because of its sense of immediate relationship 
with God ; and such religion (with ample historical precedent for the usage) 
he calls mystical. But does not the term mysticism lose in usefulness by 
being applied so widely ? Within the religion which is primarily inward, 
and therefore stands in antithesis to religion as priestly, sacramentarian, 
institutional, there is still a deep distinction of types. First, there is the 
type for which God is absolutely transcendent, and therefore incommu- 
nicable to us under the ordinary forms of our life, — communicable to us 
only in an ecstasy which, as transcending all ordinary experience, must 
be called mystical. Secondly, there is the type for which God is a self- 
communicating spirit, at once transcendent and immanent, who in all the 
ways of our life and labor, through all true fulfilment of our capabilities 
and energies, communicates Himself to us, and by the communication 
reconciles and unites us with Himself, — the God of the A<Sy<oi> of Jesus, 
which Dr. Jones so aptly quotes (p. 6, note 1) : "Wherever there are (two), 
they are not without God, and wherever there is one alone, I say, I am 
with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find Me ; cleave the 
wood, and there am I." The religion in which Dr. Jones is interested, 
with its depth and freshness of personal devotion, its control of life and 
regeneration of society through a sense in individuals of immediate rela- 
tionship with God, belongs as much to the second of those two types as to 
the first ; while the term mysticism seems properly and conveniently to be 
applicable only to the first. Some such distinction as this might, I think, 
have helped in drawing the lines more firmly in the immense field with 
which this book deals. 

The book is written with clearness and quiet dignity. It is animated 
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throughout by breadth of fine and kindly sympathies, and by a sense of 
the character of religion as a light and a power that from within control 
all the social fulfilments of our nature. — For the promised further vol- 
umes, Dr. Jones may be assured of a warm welcome. The book on 
Boehme will meet a real need. The English-speaking peoples can scarcely 
be proud of their work in the historical exposition of the great philosophers ; 
and Boehme has been specially neglected. In dealing with Boehme, 
moreover, Dr. Jones will have the advantage of a more strictly defined 
field than in the present volume, and hence of greater concentration and 
unity of treatment. The volumes on the life and history of the Society of 
Friends will be still more welcome. The Friends have long been silent 
amongst us ; or have had a literature of their own which the great world 
has not read. It will be a benefit to the whole of society if, in books that 
command the general interest by literary power as well as by the intrinsic 
interest of the story, their brave and admirable history becomes more 
widely known. 

G. J. Blewett. 
Victoria College, Toronto. 

Faith in Man. The Religion of the Twentieth Century. By Gustav 
Spiller. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1908. — pp. vi, 190. 
Mr. Gustav Spiller is the secretary of the " International Union of Ethi- 
cal Societies, ' ' and he has written this book in the interests of that move- 
ment, — "to give a systematized and clear exposition of the new ethics, — 
of the ethical movement outside the ethical societies and within them. ' ' 
' ' Its chief purpose is to assist in the establishment of the new ethics as the 
new religion." Religion, art, ethics, science, social reform, philosophy 
and education are briefly interpreted in the light of "the new faith," — 
which is summarized in part as follows : "We are to trust to social, civic 
and democratic effort for the purpose of ensuring human salvation ; no 
powers outside nature need either be dreaded or appealed to ; nature itself 
is passive, if not friendly, towards our endeavors and is to man, armed 
with scientific insight, as the clay to the potter. . . . Human solidarity in 
motive and end is the goal of the new faith." 

It is difficult to pronounce judgment on such a book without obscuring 
its merits. For it is wholly lacking in good reasons. It contains scarcely 
a generalization or critical observation that is not crude and open to easy 
refutation. Its optimism is shallow, its tone is lacking in mellowness, as 
though its author had not sufficiently meditated on ancient truths. The 
style serves to accentuate these defects, — many pages reading like a news- 
paper advertisement of the accomplishments of mankind. And there is a 
tedious bragging about all things modern, that is like to evoke more aver- 
sion than applause. And yet in the main the book is both sound and 
wholesome. It is a faithful though unreasoned representation of the better 
aspirations of the present-day secular consciousness. 



